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Abstract 


While  addressing  the  August  2005  Current  Strategy  Forum  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Mike  Mullen  unveiled  what  many  consider  the  cornerstone  of 
the  United  States  Navy’s  new  maritime  strategy,  the  formation  of  a  global  fleet,  or  a  1000- 
Ship  Navy.  Admiral  Mullen  did  not  use  this  euphemism  to  describe  a  thousand  ships  directly 
doing  our  Republic’s  bidding,  but  rather  a  global  maritime  security  arrangement,  designed  to 
synergize  the  collective  maritime  capabilities  of  our  allies  to  further  security  in  the  maritime 
domain.  Admiral  Mullen’s  initiative  was  born  partly  out  of  the  globalization  driven  need 
ensure  free,  and  unfettered  access  to  the  global  commons  by  legitimate  merchant  traffic,  and 
the  realities  of  an  ever  shrinking  American  fleet’s  inability  to  conduct  global  sea-control 
unilaterally.  This  paper  highlights  the  genesis  of  the  global  fleet  initiative,  its  requirements, 
and  likely  roles  in  international  security.  It  explains  the  current  nature  of  coalition  building 
and  provides  a  recommended  departure  from  current  paradigms  required  to  realize  the  global 
fleet. 
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Where  the  old  Maritime  Strategy  focused  on  sea  control,  the  new  one  must  recognize  that  the  economic  tide  of 
all  nations  rises  -  not  when  the  seas  are  controlled  by  one  -  but  rather  when  they  are  made  safe  and  free  for  all. 
Today,  the  globalization  of  the  world  economy  is  truly  an  engine  of  hope  for  our  children  and  for  all  people.1 

Admiral  Mike  Mullen 

Why  do  we  need  a  1000-Ship  Navy? 

Any  study  of  the  global  fleet  must  begin  with  answering  the  question:  why  do  we 
need  a  1000-Ship  Navy?  The  answer  appears,  unfortunately,  to  be  sheer  necessity.  At  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  and  the  demise  of  our  only  military  competitor,  our  political  leadership 
envisioned  both  a  peace  dividend  and  the  continuance  of  Pax  Americana.  Neither  has  been 
fully  realized.  For  the  Navy,  the  onset  of  American  Military  hegemony  did  precipitate  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  force  structure,  without  a  commensurate  reduction  in  operational 
requirements.  The  fleet’s  operational  tempo  actually  increased  by  60  percent  during  the 
1990s.11  The  post  Cold  War  increase  in  intra-state  conflicts,  regional  crises,  combined  with  a 
more  interventionist  attitude  of  the  world  community,  and  our  own  nation  in  particular, 
placed  considerable  strain  on  the  fleet. 

For  the  first  decade  post  Cold  War,  the  operational  friction  points  for  our  service 
largely  resulted  from  our  own  political  will.  However,  the  introspective  study  in  the 
aftennath  of  the  September  1 1th  attacks  provided  insight  on  an  unavoidable  truth  of  21st 
century  geo-politics;  the  realities  of  globalization.  The  notion  of  total  national  security 
proved  to  be  a  myth.  Total  security  and  total  defense  in  the  age  of  globalization  were  not 
attainable.  The  real  issue  was  how  much  security  risk  America  was  willing  to  assume.  The 
unfortunate  truth  was  that  globalization  had  eroded  our  long  cherished  position  as  an  insular, 
almost  island  nation,  and  the  protection  provided  by  the  vast  distances  of  our  maritime 
borders.  The  ability  to  simply  retreat  into  isolation  behind  our  sea  frontiers  was  forever  gone. 
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The  post  September  2001  realization  of  the  effects  of  globalization  forced  our  nation  and  our 
allies  to  acknowledge  the  interconnection  of  our  respective  security  environments.  No  longer 
could  a  threat  to  the  nation  be  defined  simply  in  terms  of  territorial  integrity.  America  was 
forced  to  consider  local  security  as  a  global  endeavor. 111 

No  place  was  this  clearer  than  the  realization  of  the  interrelation  of  the  global 
economies.  Our  economy  is  by  far  the  world’s  largest, 1V  but  it  is  by  no  means  isolatable  from 
any  of  the  other  major  economies.  Our  own  economy,  and  thus  our  way  of  life,  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  international  trade.  The  maintenance  of  international  trade  is  thus  a  vital 
national  interests  The  Navy’s  key  contribution  to  protecting  this  vital  national  interest 
precipitates  from  the  fact  that  international  trade  is  a  largely  maritime  venture.  Merchant 
vessels  transiting  the  high  seas  move  approximately  80  percent  of  our  international  trade.  V1 
Thus,  controlling  the  world’s  oceans,  keeping  them  free  for  unfettered,  lawful,  commerce,  is 
the  primary  peacetime  focus  of  the  USN. 

Without  mastery  of  the  sea  —  without  Sea  Power  —  we  cannot  protect  trade,  we  cannot  help  those  in  peril,  we 
cannot  provide  relief  from  natural  disaster,  and  we  cannot  intercede  when  whole  societies  are  torn  asunder  by 
slavery,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  drugs,  and  piracy.  Without  sea  power,  we  cannot  hope  —  the  world 
cannot  hope  —  to  achieve  what  President  Bush  has  called  'a  balance  of  power  that  favors  freedom.™ 

Admiral  Mike  Mullen 

Sea  control  for  the  purposes  of  controlling  international  trade  has  been  the 
undertaking  of  seamen  for  centuries,  but  the  realities  of  mission  have  changed  considerably 
since  Sir  Julian  Corbett  wrote  about  them  in  Some  Principles  of  Maritime  Strategy  7™ 
Globalization  dictates  that  maritime  nations  can  any  longer  simply  focus  their  attention  on 
the  water-space  immediately  surrounding  their  ports,  or  along  their  trade  routes. 

Globalization  means  that  in  order  to  properly  execute  sea  control  it  has  to  be  conducted  on  a 
global  scale.  From  the  South  China  Sea,  to  the  Baltic,  to  the  great  southern  ocean,  the  United 
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States  and  our  allies  have  established  that  the  free-flow  of  maritime  commerce  as  vital  to 
their  national  economies.  The  general  roles  of  the  Navy  have  not  changed  dramatically 
because  of  globalization.  What  has  changed  is  the  capacity  of  the  USN  to  conduct  them  all 
successfully.  While  the  fleet  of  the  21st  century  is,  individually,  far  more  capable  than  its 
successors,  it  is  nonetheless  a  shrinking  fleet.  During  the  last  American  attempt  at  near  global 
sea  control,  the  Second  World  War,  the  fleet  counted  greater  than  6700  ships  in  its  ranks, 1X 
today  just  28i.x  With  stagnant  ship  building  budgets,  dramatically  increasing  per  unit 
construction  cost,  and  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  nation  favoring  further  reductions  in  the 
fleet, X1  the  Navy  is  unlikely  to  see  significant  expansion.  Simply  stated,  policing  the  world’s 
ocean  commons  requires  substantially  more  capacity  than  the  USN  possesses.  As  a  result, 
naval  leadership  increasingly  sees  multinational  naval  cooperation  as  the  only  realistic  means 
of  securing  the  high  seas.  Thus,  Admiral  Mullen  called  for  global  naval  cooperation  in  the 
form  of  the  1000-Ship  Navy. 

I've  engaged  with  heads  of  navies  from  around  the  world,  upwards  of  72  different  countries,  in  the  concept  that 
I  call  a  1,000  ship  navy.  It's  a  thousand  ships  of  like-minded  nations  working  together  to  get  at  the  emerging 
challenges  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  terrorists,  drugs,  weapons,  pirates,  human  trafficking  and 
immigration.  These  are  challenges  we  all  have,  and  we  need  to  work  together  to  ensure  that  the  sea-lanes  are 
secure.™ 

Admiral  Mike  Mullen 


What  is  the  mission  for  the  1000-Ship  Navy? 

As  naval  leadership  strives  to  realize  the  1000-Ship  Navy,  they  must  ask  themselves 
the  basic  question;  what  is  the  mission  of  the  1000-Ship  Navy?  The  1000-Ship  Navy  will 
face  challenges  past  coalitions  stood  immune  to.  Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan’s  notions  of 
the  nature  and  roles  of  sea  power  seem  somewhat  out-dated  in  the  post  Cold  War  world:  the 
ideas  of  Sir  Julian  Corbett  seem  more  germane.X111  Today,  only  the  USN  can  unilaterally 
influence  major  global  maritime  security  issues.  The  United  Kingdom,  China,  France,  India, 
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and  Russia  each  possess  navies  individually  capable  of  influencing  minor  or  regional  issues, 
but  none  are  of  truly  global  reach.  As  each  of  these  nations  resides  firmly  within  Thomas 
Barnett’s  functioning  core,xlv  and  have  equal  stakes  in  maintaining  the  free  flow  of 
international  commerce,  it  seems,  contrary  to  Mahan,  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  world’s 
great  navies  will  be  called  upon  to  conduct  decisive  naval  engagements. 

While  a  conventional-war  threat  from  nation-states  cannot  be  totally  disregarded,  the 
more  likely  challenge  to  our,  and  our  allies,  maritime  interests  will  originate  from  a  variety  of 
non-state  actors.  It  appears  certain  that  the  envisioned  1000-Ship  Navy  will  be  deeply 
involved  in  combating  transnational  maritime  crime,  essentially  bringing  the  rule  of  law  to 
the  ocean’s  global  commons.  Transnational  maritime  crime  includes  international  terrorism, 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  economically  motivated  crime  such  as 
piracy,  smuggling,  and  illegal  migration.  Transnational  maritime  crime  has  substantial 
security  ramifications,  especially  economic  ramifications,  for  both  ourselves,  and  our  global 
partners. 

With  the  change  of  mission  area  between  the  traditional  naval  warfare  and  an 
emphasis  on  combating  transnational  maritime  crime,  comes  a  commensurate  change  in 
operational  requirements.  In  the  Mahanian  notion  of  naval  warfare,  mobility  and  firepower  to 
engage  in  decisive  battle  against  an  enemy  fleet  are  cherished  above  all  characteristics,  and 
are  the  foundation  of  the  USN’s  still  prevalent  Battle-Ship  mentality.xv  In  the  operational 
arena  of  the  1000-Ship  Navy  planners  will  still  cherish  those  characteristics,  but  they  will  be 
usurped  by  the  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  Maritime  Domain  Awareness  (MDA).  The 
key  to  combating  today’s  transnational  maritime  threats  appears  clear:  an  effective 
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understanding  of  all  activities,  events,  and  trends  on  the  world’s  oceans.  The  National 

Strategy  for  Maritime  Security  captures  this  essence  by  saying: 

Awareness  and  threat  knowledge  are  critical  for  securing  the  maritime  domain  and 

the  key  to  preventing  adverse  events . Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  supporting 

decision-making  for  planning,  identifying  requirements,  prioritizing  resource 
allocation,  and  implementing  maritime  security  operations.  Domain  awareness 
enables  the  early  identification  of  potential  threats  and  enhances  appropriate 
responses,  including  interdiction  at  an  optimal  distance  with  capable  prevention 
forces.™ 


For  the  1000-Ship  Navy,  achieving  global  MDA  will  be  challenging.  The  sheer 
vastness  of  the  oceans,  the  great  expanse  of  the  littorals,  and  the  myriad  of  available  port 
areas  add  considerably  complexity  to  the  task.  Near  universal  use  of  flags  of  convenience,™1 
lack  of  transparency  into  a  vessel’s  ownership,  crew,  and  cargo  offer  additional  opportunities 
and  challenges  for  the  1000-Ship  Navy.  The  International  Maritime  Organization  (IMO) 
estimates  that  there  are  92,000  ships  of  greater  than  100  tons  roaming  the  world’s  oceans™11, 
flying  the  flags  of  150  nations.  X1X  MDA  requires  integrating  all-source  intelligence,  law 
enforcement  information,  and  open-source  data  from  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
maintain  visibility  on  these  92,000  ships.  It  is  heavily  dependent  on  information  sharing  and 
requires  unprecedented  cooperation  among  the  various  elements  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  both  nationally  and  internationally. 

To  establish  a  global  MDA,  the  1000-Ship  Navy  will  not  only  have  to  rely  on  the 
world’s  grey-hulled  fleets,  but  its  Coast  Guards,  border  control  mechanisms,  and  civilian 
maritime  organizations.  Most  of  the  threats  that  the  1000-Ship  Navy  will  confront  will  not  be 
bearing  a  nation’s  colors,  they  will  likely  be  criminal  in  nature.  As  such,  traditional  military 
forces  may  not  be  able  to  counter  effectively  these  threats  as  they  commingle  with  and  strive 
to  become  indistinguishable  from  legitimate  commerce.  Law  enforcement  authorities  acting 
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within  their  sovereign  authority  may,  at  times,  best  respond  to  these  threats.  Even  in  our  own 
domestic  context,  the  USCG  and  the  US  Customs  and  Border  Patrol  Service  may  be 
appropriate  as  they  are  not  constrained  by  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  of 1878:xx  A  clear 
example  where  the  cooperation  with  a  nation’s  domestic  maritime  organizations  may  actually 
be  more  critical  than  that  of  its  military  is  Panama.  Up  to  14,000  transoceanic  vessels  transit 
the  Panama  Canal  each  year,  carrying  approximately  5%  of  the  world  trade  under  the 
auspices  of  the  autonomous  Authoridad  Canal  De  Panama  (ACP).XX1  The  inclusion  of  the 
ACP  is  thus  critical  to  establishing  localized  MDA,  while  the  inclusion  of  the  ineffectual 
Servicio  Maritimo  NacionalXX11  may  not  be.  The  National  Strategy  for  Maritime  Security 
accurately  captures  this  thought  by  saying  “Maritime  security  is  best  achieved  by  blending 
public  and  private  maritime  security  activities  on  a  global  scale  into  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  effort  that  addresses  all  maritime  threats.”™11 

America,  in  this  new  century,  again  faces  new  threats.  Instead  of  massed  armies,  we  face  stateless  networks;  we  face 
killers  who  hide  in  our  own  cities.  We  must  confront  deadly  technologies.  To  inflict  great  hann  on  our  country, 
America's  enemies  need  to  be  only  right  once.  Our  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  professionals  in  our  government 
must  be  right  every  single  time.xxlv 

President  George  W.  Bush 

Alternatives  futures  for  the  1000-Ship  Navy: 

To  realize  the  1000-Ship  Navy  the  service  has  two  logical  paths  to  pursue.  The  first 
being  the  establishment  of  an  actual  coalition  of  navies  operating  under  a  combined,  or 
coordinated  command  and  control  structure.  Joint  Publication  3-16  (Joint  Publication  for 
Multi-National  Operations)  defines  a  coalition  as  “an  ad  hoc  arrangement  between  two  or 
more  nations  for  common  acts.”xxv  This,  historically,  has  been  the  path  maritime  nations  have 
followed  during  times  of  war  and  crisis.  These  coalitions  are  reactive  in  nature,  and  formed 
to  combat  a  perceived  common  threat  to  national  security.  They  are  generally  of  limited 
scope,  in  both  duration,  and  mission,  and  scale,  often  limited  to  a  restricted  operational  area. 
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The  USN  is  currently  involved  in  such  a  multi-national  coalition.  Task  Force  150,  in  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

The  second  logical  path  is  to  fonn  a  coalition  of  the  navies’  individual  command 
structures,  operating  independently,  but  in  concert.  These  coalitions  are  loosely  organized 
around  parallel,  but  not  necessarily  common,  national  security  interest.  They  are  generally  of 
longer  duration,  larger  scope,  and  could  more  aptly  be  characterized  as  naval  cooperation, 
vice  naval  coalition.  The  USN  is  currently  involved  in  this  type  of  coalition  in  the  Caribbean, 
where  the  navies  of  France,  The  United  Kingdom,  Colombia,  and  The  Netherlands  routinely 
operate  individually  to  protect  their  sovereign  interest,  but  in  concert  with  the  USN.  In  this 
form  of  coalition,  there  is  no  common  command  and  control  structure,  only  a  loose 
agreement  to  coordinate  efforts.  XXV1 

The  1000-Ship  Navy  -  a  naval  coalition: 

As  previously  outlined,  one  option  for  realizing  the  1000-Ship  Navy  is  to  fonn  a 
coalition  of  willing  nations  and  their  navies  to  pursue  a  common  goal.  The  coalition  navies 
would  work  under  some  form  of  common  command  and  control  system,  synergizing  their 
efforts,  to  effect  the  completion  of  a  common  mission.  While  this  option  is  preferred  by  most, 
and  possibly  the  most  effective  option,  it  seems  unrealistic.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  enemy, 
the  current  status  of  geo-politics,  and  the  scope  and  scale  of  the  mission  that  make  this 
option,  while  certainly  attractive,  unfeasible. 

The  formation  of  multinational  naval  coalitions  is  not  a  new  concept.  Coalitions  have 
assembled  in  times  of  war  as  long  as  alliances  among  maritime  nations  have  existed.  In 
peacetime,  however,  apart  from  exercises  among  allies,  navies  generally  operate  unilaterally 
to  protect  their  nation’s  sovereign  interest.50™1  There  are  two  alternative  mechanisms  for 
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forming  a  multi-national  coalition  into  the  1000-Ship  Navy.  Each  have  their  respective  pros 
and  cons;  but  both  are  equally  implausible. 

The  first  would  be  the  fonnation  of  a  1000-Ship  coalition  operating  under  a  unified 
command  and  control  architecture.  This  C2  lash  up  would  be  either  American  led,  or 
American  dominated  (NATO),  and  ideally  would  function  without  United  Nations  oversight. 
With  our  current  primacy-leaning  foreign  policy  this  would  be  our  preferred  methodology  of 
our  government  and  the  Navy,  but  does  not  appear  realistic.  For  the  US,  this  form  of 
coalition-building  approach  to  global  security  is  based  on  the  premise  that  our  prospective 
allies  share  the  same  foreign  policy  interests  as  the  US,  and  have  parallel  national  security 
interests,  that  would  be  best  served  by  participation  in  the  coalition.  However,  there  is  a 
problem  of  perception  in  this.  Many  of  our  allies,  while  supportive  of  maritime  security,  are 
concerned  that  our  Republic  views  other  nation’s  concerns  as  subordinate  to  our  own.xxvm 
Suggestions  of  coalition  forming  under  USN  leadership  would  lead  to  the  assertion  that 
participation  in  the  1000-Ship  Navy  would  compromise  their  sovereignty,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  necessary  inclusion  of  internal  border  control  mechanisms  and  domestic  maritime 
organizations  into  the  coalition  to  establish  a  global  MDA.  Sovereignty  sensitivities  are 
currently  especially  high  due  to  the  widening  gap  between  American  foreign  policy  and  that 
of  our  allies.  Internationally,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  cooperative  ventures  that  do  not  directly  undermine  sovereignty  such  as  joint 
exercises  or  voluntary  information  sharing  are  viewed  with  caution  lest  they  lead  to  creeping 
infringement  of  the  US  government  on  their  national  interest.  Without  a  clear  and 
enforceable  United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC)  mandate,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of 
our  allies  have  the  stomach  for  participation  in  American  military  adventures,  especially  in 
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light  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  For  a  clear  example  of  localized  sovereignty  sensitivities  prohibiting 
even  a  low  scale  maritime  coalition  you  need  look  no  further  than  Indonesia  and  Malaysia’s 
rejection  of  COMPACFLT’s  Regional  Maritime  Security  Initiative  (RMSI).XX1X  Both  nations 
have  resoundingly  rejected  RMSI,  US  assistance  conducting  anti-piracy  patrols  in  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  due  to  a  fear  of  American  unilateral  action  if  operating  in  the  area.xxx  PACOM 
views  the  initiative  as  international  cooperation,™  while  the  regional  sovereigns  view  it  as 
US  intrusion. 

The  second  option,  fonning  a  coalition  with  UNSC  mandate,  and  under  UN  C2, 
would  be  much  more  palatable  for  most  of  our  allies  as  it  mitigates  most  concerns  about  US 
infringements  on  sovereignty.  But,  like  the  US  dominated  option,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
plausible.  The  first,  and  potentially  insurmountable,  obstacle  is  that  before  a  mandate  aimed 
at  establishing  the  1000-Ship  Navy  can  be  hammered  out,  there  must  be  true  consensus 
among  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  UNSC.  In  consideration  of  the  often-competing 
national  interest  of  the  other  permanent  members,  it  appears  unlikely  that  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  without  a  catastrophic  maritime  event  to  serve  as  a  catalyst.  The  chances  of 
successfully  organizing  the  1000-Ship  Navy  under  the  UN  banner  depends  ultimately  on  the 
degree  to  which  UN  member  states  are  willing  to  cede  control  of  their  national  navies  to  the 
international  body.  Even  if  the  UNSC  could  reach  a  mandate,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  US 
would  fully  participate.  It  appears  that  the  reservations  delineated  in  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)  25,  which  said  “The  greater  the  anticipated  U.S.  military  role,  the  less  likely 
it  will  be  that  the  U.S.  will  agree  to  have  a  UN  commander  exercise  overall  operational 
control  over  U.S.  forces.”™1  would  prove  gennane. 
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While  both  options  for  realizing  the  1000-Ship  Navy  through  a  traditional  coalition 
have  their  inherent  difficulties  in  executing,  they  are  not  without  their  merits.  If  formed,  and 
sustained  they  are  a  very  effective  way  to  conduct  business.  Unified  command  usually 
produces  unified  effort.3™11  However,  without  a  catastrophic  maritime  event  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  realities  of  geo-politics  will  allow  coalition  formation  of  the 
scope  and  scale  envisioned  for  the  1000-  Ship  Navy. 

In  this  century,  countries  benefit  from  healthy,  prosperous,  confident  partners.  Weak  and  troubled  nations 
export  their  ills  -problems  like  economic  instability  and  illegal  immigration  and  crime  and  terrorism.  America 
and  others  understand  that  healthy  and  prosperous  nations  export  and  import  goods  and  services  that  help 
stabilize  regions  and  add  security  to  every  nation.  xxxlv 

President  George  W.  Bush 

The  1000-Ship  Navy  -  maritime  cooperation: 

With  the  formation  of  a  binding  coalition  of  the  size  and  scope  necessary  to  attain 
global  maritime  security  implausible,  it  seems  that  the  only  logical  means  of  realizing  the 
1000-Ship  Navy  is  by  synergizing  the  unitary  efforts  of  our  allies.  The  concept  of  a  large 
multi-national  naval  force  operating  in  concert  on  the  high  seas  needs  to  be  replaced  with  one 
of  the  many  navies  of  the  world  conducting  operations,  often  unilateral,  in  a  cooperative 
manner.  Multinational  naval  cooperation  is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  it  has  been  routine 
procedure  among  navies  for  many  centuries.  What  has  changed  recently  are  the  political, 
technical,  and  operational  factors  that  influence  the  way  naval  forces  work  together.  This  has 
been  especially  true  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.  While  maritime  cooperation  in  this  manner 
appears  plausible,  forming  such  a  coalition  is  not  without  its  challenges. 

The  basic  premise  of  maritime  cooperation  in  this  format  is  that  each  participating 
nation  will  utilize  the  full  scope  of  its  resources  (military,  Coast  Guard,  port  authorities,  etc) 
and  its  sovereign  rights  as  established  under  the  1982  United  Nations  Conventions  on  the 
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Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS)  to  establish  localized  sea-control  within  its  EEZ.XXXV  Each  nation 
would  then  share  the  resultant  MDA  with  the  other  participating  nations.  UNCLOS  provides 
the  impetus  for  the  1000-Ship  Navy  in  that  it  provides  each  nation  with  the  obligation  of 
exercising  some  degree  of  sovereignty  over  its  EEZ.XXXV1  UNCLOS  applied  the  land-based 
concept  of  sovereignty  to  the  maritime  domain,  and  made  exercising  those  rights  within  the 
EEZ  an  important  national  responsibility.XXXV11  This  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  support  of  the 
global  fleet  will  take  the  form  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  common,  shared, 
logically  cyber-based  MDA  of  its  EEZ.  This  fonn  of  cyber-based  MDA  sharing  is  not 
without  precedence,  already  existing  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  The  Italian  led  Virtual- 
Regional  Maritime  Traffic  Center’s  aim  is  improving  the  exchange  of  information  about 
merchant  traffic  transiting,  inbound,  and  outbound  in  the  wider  Mediterranean.xxxvm  The 
cooperative,  cyber-based  MDA  would  be  the  keystone  of  the  global  fleet  under  this  premise. 

The  strength  of  the  concept  of  cooperation  lies  in  the  flexibility  of  its  implementation, 
in  the  fact  that  all  nations  are  called  to  deal  with  a  series  of  common  threats,  cooperatively, 
while  exercising  their  own  sovereign  rights.  The  establishment  of  an  EEZ-wide  MDA  is  well 
within  the  maritime  nation’s  sovereign  rights  under  UNCLOS,  and  should  be  immune  to  flag 
state  sensitivities.  Maritime  state  leaders  virtually  everywhere  are  concerned  about  the  non¬ 
military,  maritime  threats  they  confront,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  participate  materially  in  a 
coalition  for  fear  of  acceding  sovereign  rights.  Nations  can  cooperate  in  this  format  without 
sacrificing  either  autonomy  or  sovereignty.  Each  nation  could  satisfy  American  and  domestic 
security  concerns  while  retaining  an  independent  voice  in  world  affairs.  Finally,  coalition 
military  and  political  leaders  will  have  an  easier  time  justifying  this  form  of  cooperation  to 
their  constituencies  as  a  necessity  of  state,  exercising  their  own  sovereign  rights. 
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This  method  of  cooperation  also  recognizes  the  realities  of  the  world’s  naval  fleets. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world’s  navies  are  not  blue -water,  power  projection/sea 
control  navies,  but  coastal  forces  with  only  the  capability  of  operating  within  range  of  their 
homeports,  and  within  their  EEZ.'XXX1X  Smaller  navies,  with  smaller  ships,  could  not  hope  to 
participate  in  a  naval  coalition,  in  its  historical  context,  with  the  USN  in  the  global  commons 
of  the  mid-ocean.  Developing  a  system  of  MDA  sharing  cooperation  between  the  individual 
naval  headquarters,  likewise,  seems  much  more  realistic  than  fostering  interoperability 
between  individual  ships.  The  smaller  and  less  technologically  advanced  ships  of  the  world 
cannot  hope  to  be  interoperable  the  USN.  In  fact,  many  of  our  western  allies  are  no  longer 
truly  interoperable.  One  can  argue  that  every  navy  less  the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Australian 
Navy,  Canadian  Forces  Maritime  Command,  and  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force 
fall  into  this  category.  By  establishing  the  backbone  of  the  global  fleet,  a  cooperative  virtual 
MDA,  between  the  national  naval  headquarters,  and  utilizing  an  already  in  place  domestic  C2 
nodes  between  the  headquarters  and  its  fleet,  you  foster  inclusion  of  these  smaller  ships  into 
the  1000-Ship  Navy.  This  is  an  important  nuance,  when  you  consider  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  world’s  maritime  threats  emanate  from  nations  with  less  developed  fleets. 

Challenges  to  cooperation: 

As  most  threats  to  the  free-flow  of  maritime  commerce  will  emerge  from  the  littorals, 
the  biggest  challenges  to  this  type  of  maritime  cooperation  is  how  to  address  littoral  nations 
that  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights,  or  formulate  even  a  modicum 
of  awareness  within  of  their  own  EEZ.  Somalia  is  a  prime  example:  as  a  legitimately  failed 
state,  abreast  a  major  shipping  lane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  not  by  any  definition 
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capable  of  exercising  maritime  sovereignty.  Although  unable  to  exercise  security  functions, 
some  nations,  such  as  Somalia,  will  nonetheless  zealously  guard  their  sovereignty,  unwilling 
to  accept  outside  help. 

This  scenario  calls  for  a  two-pronged  approach.  For  the  nations  that  are  unable,  the 
answer  is  simple.  The  US,  in  concert  with  regional  partners  must  dedicate  resources  in 
increasing  the  maritime  nation’s  capacity  to  exercise  its  own  sovereignty.  For  the  USN  this  is 
likely  to  take  the  fonn  of  any  manner  of  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Program  (TSCP) 
actions.  Some  in  the  government  have  already  called  for  the  procurement  of  large  numbers  of 
low-cost  patrol  vessels  to  provide  pro-bono  to  needy  nations.  For  the  regional  partners  this 
activity  would  logically  be  in  the  form  of  a  training  and  exercise  program,  as  well  as 
information  sharing  to  build  capacity.  Training  and  exercise  programs  sponsored  by  a 
nation’s  regional  partners,  vice  the  US,  sometimes  do  not  initiate  sovereignty  concerns, 
simply  because  they  are  not  American. 

The  second  genre  of  non-participating  nation,  a  nation  unwilling  to  exercise  its  own 
sovereignty,  is  a  much  more  difficult  scenario  in  this  type  of  maritime  cooperation.  If  the 
sovereign  is  unwilling,  it  is  clear  that  its  military,  border  control  mechanisms,  and  domestic 
maritime  authorities  will  not  be  part  of  the  global  fleet.  While  not  optimal,  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  local  means  of  securing  the  international  sea-lanes  along  a  unwilling  nations 
coastline  is  either  a  US  unilateral  action,  or  a  coalition  of  regional  partners  operating  inside 
the  unwilling  nation’s  EEZ.  Each  of  these  scenarios  would  raise  significant  sovereignty 
infringement  concerns  with  our  allies.  However,  these  actions  would  appear  to  be  principled 
under  international  maritime  law,  as  an  appropriate  action  when  a  nation  is  unwilling  to 
exercise  its  sovereignty.  Obviously,  a  UN  mandate  would  alleviate  some  of  the  regional 
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concerns.  In  any  scenario,  it  appears  certain  that  the  level  of  maritime  awareness  will  suffer 
within  an  unwilling  nation’s  EEZ. 

Realizing  the  1000-Ship  Navy: 

To  foster  the  level  of  naval  cooperation  required  to  realize  the  1000-Ship  Navy  the 
impetus  for  reorganization  must  come  from  within  the  USN.  Other  than  the  IMO,  the  USN  is 
the  only  maritime  organization  with  global  reach,  and  certainly  the  only  organization  with  the 
political  and  economic  resources  required  for  this  significant  endeavor.  The  USN, 
specifically  the  Naval  Component  Commanders,  should  use  their  considerable  influence 
among  partner  nations  and  navies  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  willing.  While  the  term  “coalition 
of  the  willing”  is  used  in  this  context,  it  could  aptly  be  described  as  cooperation  of  the 
willing.  Under  this  premise  of  realizing  the  1000-Ship  Navy,  America  would  enter  into  a 
series  of  bi-lateral  agreements  with  maritime  nations  built  upon  the  frameworks  of 
established  regional  organizations,  and  the  geographic  Naval  Component  Commander’s 
TSCP  plans. 

The  1000-Ship  Navy  can  only  become  a  reality  if  all  parties  agree  that  it  will  generate 
enhanced  security  and  safety  of  their  nation.  Consequently,  one  basic  requirement  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  such  a  concept  is  that  the  economic  interest  of  America  be 
deemphasized  in  favor  of  the  overall  gain.  Crucial  to  cooperation  is  a  common  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  a  free  sea  to  the  well  being  of  not  only  ourselves,  but  of  our  allies. 

There  are  substantial  challenges  to  this  fonn  of  multi-national  naval  cooperation,  not 
the  least  of  which  will  be  the  establishment  of  the  technical  means  of  disseminating  the 
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virtual  MDA  across  the  coalition.  The  effectiveness  of  the  1000-Ship  Navy  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  speed  and  fidelity  of  the  information  being  shared. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  realize  the  Admiral  Mullen’s  goal  of  establishing  a  global 
fleet,  or  a  1000-Ship  Navy,  the  service  must  abandon  paradigms  225  years  in  the  making.  We 
were  able  to  rely  upon  the  old  fonnulas  for  naval  cooperation  through  a  function  of 
economics  and  geo-politics.  Both  factors  have  changed  dramatically  in  recent  years.  For  the 
service’s  first  175  years,  our  traditional  notion  of  maritime  cooperation  worked  because  we 
possessed  enjoyed  the  enviable  position  of  having  great  strategic  depth  created  by  both  the 
oceans  and  our  insular  economy.  We  were  able  to  participate,  or  not  participate,  in  maritime 
security  coalitions  based  upon  our  national  interest  of  the  day.  During  the  Cold  War,  and  the 
advent  of  a  globalized  economy,  this  mechanism  of  coalition  building  continued  work  due  to 
the  nature  of  bi-polar  geopolitics.  Our  allies,  and  their  populous  would  accede  some  national 
sovereignty  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  be  complied  with  the  US,  or  exist  outside  our  defense 
umbrella.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  while  our  need  to  maintain  global  maritime 
security  has  dramatically  increased,  our  political  leverage  to  operate  in  the  traditional  manner 
has  withered.  No  longer  will  foreign  capitals  join  in  our  military  adventurism  simply  out  of 
loyalty  to  Washington.  Given  current  geopolitics,  it  appears  that  the  only  reasonable  means 
to  realize  the  1000-Ship  Navy  and  global  maritime  security  is  to  abandon  our  old  notions  of 
coalition  building,  in  favor  of  a  new  paradigm  of  cooperation  building. 
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